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The general use of stained glass in decorating our 
finest houses may be regarded as an important 
factor in art education ; but as it is bound to affect 
the taste for color of those who live in them, great 
care should be taken that the coloring is really har- 
monious. Most of that which one sees is shockingly 
bad, with colors so staring and harsh as to set the 
teeth on edge. Unless you are really a judge your- 
self, do not use stained glass in your homes unless it 
is first approved by some artistic friend. 

* * 

For St. Paul's Church in Stockbridge, Mass., there 
is preparing a memorial window to the Rev. Dr. 
Parker, made from the " St. Paul " of Mr. La Farge. 
The work appears even better in glass than on the 
canvas, being richer in color. It will be remembered 
that Paul stands under a linen shelter, caught back by 
a rope, and that there is the effect of sunlight passing 
through the linen. This subtlety is very happily 
transferred to the window by a careful selection of 
pieces of opalescent glass, which give the effect. 

* * 
* 

Another notable example of the use made of acci- 
dents in the glass is seen in a memorial window to 
Miss Gertrude Parker for Trinity Chapel, Boston. It 
is a poetic and decorative treatment of the parable of 
the Wise Virgin. The charming figure, relieved 
against a panel of deep blue set in a red wall, is re- 
splendent in draperies, the tints of which illustrate the 
decorative qualities of the glass. On each side of the 
draperies of the arm is seen the flicker of the lamp 
held in the hand, while the arm remains in shadow. 
This effect is produced by pieces of opalescent glass 
with a yellow tinge. 

* 

The Hotel Normandie is the first in New York to 
introduce really artistic work in stained glass, although 
its use in transoms and small bits distinguishes all 
the new apartment houses of this city. The Nor- 
mandie will have a large window for the main hall, 
the design of which is a Norman knight of the period 
of the Conqueror, copied from a water-color sketch by 
Mr. La Farge. The figure is to be historically correct 
in costume, and to be set with accompaniments of 
"cracked jewels," such as are found in all of Mr. 
La Farge's higher class works. 

The Chicago Produce Exchange, the last notable 
public building in that city, is another instance of the 
increased use of stained glass. There are ten large 
windows framing the dome, for which designs have 
been prepared by John La Farge. These designs con- 
sist of symbolic figures among architectural, surround- 
ings for the centre panel, flanked by smaller orna- 
mental panels. ^The ten figures are the Genius of the 
City, Commerce, Agriculture, Navigation/ The Har- 
vest, The Shepherd, The Hunters, Rivers, Seas, As- 
tronomy and Engineering. There are also two addi- 
tional windows, containing Michael Angelo's " For- 
tune " and a Mercury newly alighting. The designs 
are characteristic adaptations from various sources, 
but the color is distinctively Mr. La Farge's. That of 
the " Fortune " and the Mercury is particularly 
pleasing, and has come out well in the glass. There 
are, in addition to these larger pieces, a number of 
transoms, the central object in each of which is a head 
on a shield. These are chosen lrom famous originals, 
and include Rembrandt's " Money Changers " and 
some of Van Dyck's well-known heads. 

* 

The bronze baptistery gates, the gift of Mrs. 
Eugene Kelly to St. Patrick's Cathedral, are being 
cast. The central panel is solid, having the Madonna 
and child in high relief, and is flanked in the upper 
half by the figures of two children. The rest of the 
gate is architectural and open. Below is the coat-of- 
arms of the Cardinal, and on either side are richly 
ornamented panels. The same open ornamentation 
fills out the arch above. 

* 

Amid all the vulgar, flaring decorations of the 
Hoffman House, those of the interior dining-room 
deserve some commendation. This room is lighted 



from the top through perforations, and has a sort of 
Moorish aspect. The deep cove is subdivided by the 
capitals of the pilasters. The ornamentation of this 
cove, by Francis Lathrop, is ingenious in design, with 
a warm metallic iridescence in the color. The 
shape of the panels of the cove controls in part the 
decoration. Each contains two figures, bearing some 
relation to one another, the lines of their bodies con- 
forming always to the shape of the panel, an arrange- 
ment which is in each design quite felicitous in effect. 
These figures are eating, drinking, singing, playing, 
fishing, hunting, smoking or cooking, and, surrounded 
with graceful arabesques, make up an interesting 
and original series of designs. 

* * 
* 

A large part of the furnishing of a house may be 
accomplished by judicious painting. By furnishing 
must be understood here the attainment of that habit- 
able look which comes from wall decoration, pictures, 
panels and the like. This is illustrated by a house 
now in the hands of the La Farge Decorative Com- 
pany. The doors and door frames, for example, are 
treated as panels. The scheme of color is taken from 
the Iicole Polytechnique, of Paris. In the hall the ceil- 
ing is light yellow pink. The cornice is carried 
through many changes of color in the different mould- 
ings into red, while the dado is green. » The door- 
frames and doors are pink. In these the mouldings 
are all of different tints, and are thrown up by gold, 
dark blue or black in the hollows. The tints have oc- 
casionally iridescent gleams, which add greatly to the 
effect. The drawing-room of the house is in a peculiar 
dark bluish tint. The walls are papered. The wood 
is a lighter blue, and the mouldings and cornice carry 
the color through to a pale tint. In the latter the iri- 
descent bluish greens are very effective. 

* * "" 

For a frieze in a richly furnished room a conven- 
tionalized design or arabesque slightly in relief and har- 
moniously colored is generally effective. The raised 
ornament gives a more substantial effect in conjunc- 
tion with heavy furniture than would otherwise be 
obtained. Embossed leather, leather paper, lin- 
crusta, or plaster are all used advantageously for 
this purpose. 

Large spaces of studio wall may be covered effec- 
tively with Japanese gold paper, which comes em- 
bossed in imitation of leather. It is dull enough to 
relieve sketches and pictures most advantageously. 
If at certain angles a glare is produced, it may be 
toned down by glazing with ivory black and oil. 

* * 
* 

This paper is sometimes used in its full width as a 
frieze, and particularly effective is similar paper in 
silver when serving as a background for the large 
seine nets now much affected by artists in decorat- 
ing their studios. The net, which is the kind em- 
ployed by Nantucket fishermen, should be old enough 
to have acquired tone. It is looped in graceful irregu- 
larity with the floats and rope at the top, over the 
paper, which shines through the meshes, suggesting 
the effect of water. 

* 

Two tempting spaces in the Metropolitan Museum, 
for an artist whose taste is for decorative work, are 
the blank side- walls directly under the arched roof of 
the large hall. Cannot the authorities be induced to 
organize a competition with this fact in view ? 

* * 
+• 

The new house at the corner of Seventy-eighth 

Street and Fifth Avenue is afresh instance of princely 

building a!hd aesthetic interior appointments. -In one 

particular, however, the architect would seem to have 

been at fault. From the exterior aspect one expects 

to find a wide and roomy hall ; but this promise is 

not fulfilled, for, on entering, you are confronted with 

a sort of pulpit projecting from the first landing of the 

staircase, which begins a few steps above the level of 

the hall floor. This would be excellent if the hall were 

deeper ; but under the present arrangement it takes 

up valuable space and disturbs the sense of roominess 

which one associates with the entrance to a large 

house. The drawing-room on the left of the hall is 

finished in a rather delicate and golden key of color, 

of itself most agreeable, but seeming to call for a 

lighter color scheme in the ceiling decoration than 



has been accorded it in the graceful composition of 
Emile Levy. Foubert — an unfamiliar name in French 
art — has executed the charming decorations covering 
the walls and ceiling of the dining-room. They are 
pastoral in subject, taking their themes from the 
lighter and more picturesque phases of agricultural 
employment. The woodwork of this room is much 
stronger in tone than the subjects depicted on wall 
and ceiling, but the general effect is not lacking in 
harmony. Probably nothing better of its kind has 
been seen in New York than the exquisite figure of a 
woman, which seems literally to float on the ceiling. 
The reception-room, directly to the left on entering 
from the street, represents, in cold and rather dis- 
agreeable color, a trellis embowered with leaves, 
with glimpses of sky seen through their masses. The 
work is by Sandrier. 

One of the oddest and most consistent bits of in- 
terior decoration I have seen lately is the smoking 
room of a Venezuelan merchant in this city. He lives 
in a Brooklyn house arranged with commendable 
deference to the taste of his American wife, but with 
this one room in it reserved for himself. It is deco- 
rated with raw hide. The dado and ceiling are of 
planks of the rich red-brown bullock wood his native 
forests produce, and the wood of the furniture is of 
the same kind. The walls are covered with hide — 
gray, white and cream-tinted — selected with a view to 
harmonious color and markings, which latter are all 
faint v and small, and fastened up with small nails, 
whose heads are hidden by the hair. The chairs and 
lounging seats are of light, well marked hide, fastened 
over wooden frames. The windows and door are 
curtained with finely dressed calfskins, suspended by 
wires between polished horns. The floor is of bullock 
wood, with rawhide rugs. In daytime this unique 
apartment— which is square in shape and has two 
ordinary windows — is radiant with light* but its 
brilliancy is tempered and harmonized by the absence 
of pure whites. The decorations are implements and 
trophies of the chase, with antlers and frontlets over 
the windows and the lordly crown of a Texas steer 
over the door. As an example of original decoration 
by a man who professes no claim to artistic training, 
I know nothing so striking anywhere. Its designer 
has taken an ordinary bedroom, in an ordinary house, 
and made there a retreat well worth studying, and 
certain to be remembered. m 

Down on Staten Island, between New Brighton 
and Sailor's Snug Harbor, is a groggery much in 
favor with the superannuated mariners who profit by 
Captain Randall's noble charity. The house is over 
a century old, and the interior is finished in the purest 
continental style. The old parlor remains intact, and 
has a fireplace which might induce some enthusiast 
to commit burglary without a qualm of conscience. 
Several other rooms preserve the quaint characteristics 
which make the architecture of our great-grandfathers 
so charming in our eyes. Staten Island possesses 
half a dozen relics of our republican infancy, all of 
which have been invaded by the wandering scribe 
and artist, and served up to the public with more or 
less thoroughness ; but this one has until now escaped 

the notice it deserves. 

* * 
* 

The delightful news is conveyed by a commercial 
paper that the trade in cast-iron statues is extremely 
dull. Only the news that it was quite dead could be 
more satisfactory. The cast-iron statue is the last 
lingering relic of our worst era of artistic barbarism. 
It never was either ornamental or useful, and the 
sooner -the last specimen is broken up tor old metal 
the better it will be for the country its ugliness 
afflicts. ; 

* 

Fireplaces are now being made in repousse* brass, 
with backs and jambs of cast-iron. They are ex- 
tremely gorgeous in effect ; the hammering is "often 
very well done, and some of the back and jamb designs 
are thoroughly artistic. But I have not yet seen the 
apartment in which they harmonize with their sur- 
roundings. Brass does not belong to interior decora- 
tion in such masses as a fireplace demands, and how- 
ever beautiful its workmanship, the general effect will 
always be crude and loud in any reasonably decorated 
room. Architect. 
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